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TEACHERS' MANUAL 

GRAMMAR 

Some years ago there were teachers and superin- 
tendents who maintained that technical grammar has 
no place in the common schools, but those now hold- 
ing that opinion are very few. Experience has proved 
that language lessons should precede and accompany 
grammar, but they are not a substitute for grammar. 

"To give children a course of language lessons 
without the system and sequence laid down by the 
science of grammar is to send them on a voyage over 
an unknown sea without chart or compass.'* There 
are reasons why certain forms^^are i:orrect and others 
incorrect, and early in the course ptipils should begin 
to learn these reasons. Grammar is a critical instru- 
ment by which to test the correctness of speech, and 
one ignorant of grammar cannot decide whether he 
is using correct; ICngUsV or not. :. With him it is all 
guesswork. 

But there are further reasons for studying grammar. 
It gives (i) a standa^S; for th^ porrection of errors, 
(2) power to understand the exact meaning of the sen- 
tence, and (3) trains the power of analytic judgment 
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4 GRAMMAR 

Many leading educators maintain that grammar is the 
best subject in the course for the development of the 
reasoning power. 

Tyndall, the great scientist, said, " English grammar 
was the most important discipline of my boyhood. 
The piercing through the involved and inverted sen- 
tences of * Paradise Lost ' ; the linking of the verb to 
its often distant nominative, of the relative to its dis- 
tant antecedent, of the agent to the object of the 
transitive verb, of the preposition to the pronoun 
which it governed; the study of variations in mode 
and tense, the transformations often necessary to bring 
out the true grammatical structure of a sentence, — 
all this was to my young mind a discipline of the 
highest value, and, indeed, a source of unflagging 
deUght" 

But while the study of grammar will teach the pupil 
to distinguish between the correct and the incorrect, 
this is not enough. There must be drill enough and 
of the proper kind to give the habit of correct speech. 
The study of grammatical principles alone will never 
teach the pupil tOL u€e cortoict'.speeel^ habitually. This 
result is obtaineS* 'Tyy-thougHtful- bfal and written 
composition. ![ • > - J • 

But mere correctpjss- is uct enough. A sentence 
grammatically correct lih^y* "be i Sttfi and involved, and 
may lack clearness and smoothness. Correct English 
and elegant English are two different things. The 



GRAMMAR 5 

power to use reasonably correct English may be ob- 
tained by all, but the ability to use elegant English, 
to express one's thoughts correctly in choice, pleasing, 
and graceful language, is gained only by the few. It 
requires much careful reading and study of the best 
literature, much practice, and a trained appreciation of 
the beautiful in language. 

Some one has said ** English as a study has four 
aims; the mastery of our language as a science, as a 
history, as a joy, as a tool.** The first of these aims 
belongs to grammar, the second to philology, the third 
to literature, and the fourth to oral and written com- 
position. The study of English in the Grades, then, 
has to do with all of these except the second, but 
special attention should be given to the last. 

Language, including grammar and composition, is 
the principal subject of school instruction. No in- 
tellectual necessity of man is greater than such a 
knowledge of language as will enable him to get 
thought from the records and to impart his own 
thoughts to others. 



COMPOSITION 

By this term we mean both oral and written work, 
the expression of thought by both speaking and writing. 

The expression of thought begins about as soon as 
children learn to talk, but it should be remembered 
that thought precedes its expression. Children must 
have thoughts before they can express them. "The 
first years of mental activity are largely acquisitive; 
therefore the work in original composition should not 
be given such prominence as to exclude the acquisition 
of facts and principles and the mastery of forms." 
Much of the work in the lower grades must be de- 
voted to leading the pupil to observe and jijdge for 
himself. 

When a child enters school, he is in possession of 
many facts to talk about. He has also a vocabulary 
sufficient to express himself in a sort of way. The 
object of the language lesson is to train him to say in 
the best possible way what he wants to say. 

In order to speak well or write well two things are 
necessary; (i) have something to say, and (2) know 
how to say it. Pupils will learn what to say from all 
their studies, from their reading, from their conver- 
sation with others, and from their own thinking. In 
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COMPOSITION 7 

fact, what they say is determined by all they have 
observed, thought, and done, and it is the special 
province of the language lesson to teach them how to 
say it. True, pupils will acquire some subject matter 
during the language lesson, especially in the lower 
grades, but the emphasis is not to be placed on this 
part. If necessary, devote special lessons to the sub- 
ject under consideration in order that pupils may have 
something to say before they atteriipt to say it. But 
these special lessons are information lessons rather than 
language lessons. 

Oral composition should begin the first day a pupil 
enters school, and should be continued throughout the 
course. Its importance cannot be overestimated. It 
is necessary in ordinary conversation, telling a story, 
and for many other purposes. The one who can talk 
in the most convincing way has the best chance of 
success. 

Many kinds of exercises may be used in training 
pupils in oral composition. Oral description of objects 
is a valuable exercise. Train pupils to look very care- 
fully at an object before they attempt to describe it. 
The members of a class were once talking about a 
rat, and there was considerable difference of opinion 
as to the length of the hairs on a rat's tail. Each of 
these pupils had seen many different rats, but only 
one of them could answer the question correctly. In 
describing something the other pupils have not seen. 



8 COMPOSITION 

the description should be so exact as to form a mental 
picture in the minds of the listeners. «^ 

Narration of events or experiences is another fruit- 
ful exercise. Have children tell what they did, what 
happened, etc. 

Have pupils describe an act. Let one child do 
something, and have the others tell what he did ; as, 
** Thomas went to the teacher's desk and picked up a 
book.** "Charles went to the board and wrote his 
name on it.** 

Have pupils shut their eyes and "see things.** 
Then have them tell what they see. " I see a man 
riding a horse in a road through a forest. It is 
autumn, the wind is blowing, and the leaves are fall- 
ing from the trees.** " I see a brook flowing through 
a meadow in which many cattle are grazing.** If 
necessary, suggest a viewpoint for the pupils; as, 
" you are in a large railroad station ; what do you see ? ** 
These exercises may be adapted to almost any grade. 

In the lower grades oral composition should always 
precede written composition. That is, a topic should be 
developed orally before pupils are asked to write about 
it. Usually two or more oral lessons should be given 
before writing is required. Then writing will not be a 
hardship. When a pupil has something to say, it is a 
pleasure, not a hardship, for him to say it. 

Written composition as well as oral should begin 
with sentence making, and this work should be con- 



COMPOSITION 9 

tinued until correct sentence making is a habit. In 
fact, very nearly all correct oral and written expres- 
sion is the result of habit ; therefore there must be 
practice sufficient to form this habit. 

In order to speak well or write well a good vocab- 
ulary is necessary. The speaker or writer that uses 
only a small vocabulary of pet words and phrases 
soon tires his hearers or readers. The interesting 
speakers and writers are those who have at least a 
moderately large vocabulary of well chosen words. 

Through all this work, then, the teacher should strive 
to have pupils constantly add new words to their vocab- 
ulary and learn to use them with discrimination and 
taste. Many exercises for this work will be found in the 
Progressive Course in English (probably more than in 
any other language series), but these are not sufficient. 
In the reading lesson, often have the pupil give a syno- 
nym or an antonym of a selected word. If a synonym, 
find the difference in meaning of the two words. Some- 
times have them give a longer word or a shorter word 
that will express the meaning of a selected word. 
" Every word the pupil masters enriches his speech, 
facilitates the expression of his thought, and adds to his 
working capital the idea for which it stands." 

The one that carefully reads a few choice books sev- 
eral times will find his vocabulary increasing. The care- 
less, hurried, skip-and-jump reading done by most of us 
is of very little value. 



lO COMPOSITION 

Sometimes the mistake is made of having too much 
written work. Too much writing will produce careless- 
ness. The quality, not the quantity, is what we should 
strive for. One composition that has required the best 
effort of the pupil for several days is worth much more 
than half a dozen hurriedly prepared and carelessly 
written. 

It is a mistake to demand a certain number of words 
or pages on a given subject, and yet it is a mistake often 
made. When a pupil has said all he knows about a sub- 
ject, it is time to stop. To urge him to proceed is not 
the training he needs. We all have heard speakers that 
did not know when they were done. 

Another mistake often made is to ask pupils to talk 
or write about a subject of which they know nothing, 
and then conclude they are lacking in language training 
because they have nothing to say. 

Much of the work in composition should grow out of 
the regular work in other subjects of study. Especially 
during the first four or five years are the language les- 
sons closely related to the reading, story work, nature 
study, manual arts, and spelling of the same grades. 

In Grades Three, Four, and Five the composition 
work may be arranged as follows: first week of the 
month, topics based on the child's experience ; second 
week, topics requiring the use of the imagination ; third 
week, reproduction and study of pictures ; fourth week, 
letter writing. 



GRADES ONE AND TWO^ 

In these grades language can be taught in connection 
with reading and other studies of the grade. This is 
especially advisable in rural schools, where the program 
is crowded, but even here it is well to have a few spe- 
cial language lessons — say one or two a week. In 
graded schools these special lessons should be given 
nearly every day from the Second Grade up. These 
special lessons may be: 

1. Conversation about familiar things. 

2. Story telling. 

3. Short poems learned by heart. 

4. Stories from number work. 

CONVERSATION ABOUT FAMILIAR THINGS 

This work may be in connection with the reading 
lesson, taking some object mentioned in the lesson. 
Suitable pictures, especially those suggesting a story, 
are excellent material for part of this work. Have 
the pupils speak distinctly, cheerfully, and with 
confidence. 

^ This work for the first four grades is only suggestive. The teacher 
should have copies of several different language books from which to 
obtain additional outlines and suggestions. 
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12 GRADES ONE AND TWO 

STORY TELLING 

The teacher should be supplied with a number of 
interesting stories suitable for children. At a certain 
time (just after the opening exercises is a good time) the 
teacher should tell a good story. After she has told it, 
she should call on one of the children to rise and repeat 
it. The other children should be ready \o give any 
important part omitted by the one talking. After all, 
or nearly all, the children can reproduce this story 
fairly well (and this may take several days), the teacher 
should tell another. When the pupils are familiar with 
several stories, the teacher may say, when the story 
time comes, " Who wants to tell us a story this morn- 
ing.?" From those raising their hands, the teacher 
will ask some one to rise and tell a story of his own 
selection, limiting the selection, however, to those pre- 
viously told by the teacher. 

The value of this work cannot be overestimated. 
It is worth something to a pupil to be able to stand 
on his feet and talk distinctly and connectedly. 

LEARNING SHORT POEMS BY HEART 

Good poetry is condensed thought expressed in fig- 
urative language. It comprises many of our choicest 
specimens of literature. Children naturally like poetry. 
Their movements are full of rhythm. Notice the un- 
conscious movement of head or limbs in harmony with 
the metrical movement of the poem. 



STORIES FROM NUMBER WORK 13 

Of course, only the best of the best should be 
selected, and these should generally be short. The 
task should not be too heavy. One stanza a week 
may be sufficient. 

STORIES FROM NUMBER WORK 

A large part of the number work may be so ar- 
ranged as to give training in language. Such tables 
as these may be placed on the board : 

3 dogs + 2 dogs. 
2 dolls 4- I doll. 

4 apples — I apple. 

When reciting, the pupil is expected to "tell a story " 
about each of the problems ; as, " Three dogs were 
playing in our yard, and two more dogs came. Then 
there were five dogs in the yard.*' Or, the story may 
be given in the form of a ptoblem ; as, " If I had four 
apples and should eat one, how many apples should I 
have left ? " Many different stories can be made from 
each problem placed on the board, and each pupil 
should be encouraged to make a story different from 
those made by the other children. 

After the pupils are familiar with this work, longer 
problems may be placed on the board ; as, 4 cents + 2 
cents — 3 cents. Sometimes the work may be placed 
on the board without giving names ; as, 6 + 5 ; 9 — 4 
4" 2. Different stories can be made by giving different 
names to the numbers, and no two pupils should give 



14 GRADES ONE AND TWO 

the same names to the numbers (unless the class is 
very large). As some of these stories should be writ- 
ten, the pupils will be learning to spell, and learning it 
at the very best time; that is, when they want to use 
the words. These exercises are helpful also in increas- 
ing the pupils' vocabulary. 

At the end of the Second Grade pupils should be 
able to : 

1. Use capitals at the beginning of sentences and 
at the beginning of names of persons and places. 

2. Use period and interrogation point at end of 
sentences. 

.3. Use the abbreviations Mr., Mrs., and Dr., follow- 
ing each with the period. 

4. Write own name and address. 

5. Write original sentences using given words. 



GRADE THREE 

The work of the first two grades should be continued. 
Besides this, pupils of this grade should learn : 

1. To write simple letters and informal notes. 

2. The use of the apostrophe in common contractions 
and in singular nouns denoting possession. 

3. To use isy arey waSy were properly in ordinary 
conversation. 

4. To begin the names of the months and the days 
of the week with capitals. 

5. Idea of statement, command, and question. 

6. The use of the period after initials and abbrevia- 
tions. 

7. To use correctly the forms see^ saw^ seen; do^ 
did, done ; go, went, gone; write, wrote, written. 

SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR CONVERSATIOIT AND 

WRITING 

1. Tell about some pet or pets you have. Example: 
Have you a dog? Is it large or small.? What is its 
color.? What is its name? Where does it sleep? 
What tricks can it perform ? Why do you keep it ? 

2. Describe some particular horse, cat, cow, knife, 
etc. 

IS 



1 6 GRADE THREE 

3. Tell a stranger how to find his way from the 
schoolhouse to the post office ; to the depot. 

4. Tell about something in which you took part not 
long ago. . 

5. Tell about a journey you took. 

6. Tell about some bird whose name you know. Is 
it large or small ? Its color. Where does it build ? 
Can it sing ? Where does it get its food ? Is it use- 
ful?' Why.? 

7. Finish each of these incomplete stories, making 
a short paragraph of each : 

(a) Henry went to the woods to gather nuts. He 
came to a tall tree . 

(b) The boys like to play with Charles because . 

(c) Lizzie's flower garden did not look well be- 
cause . 

(d) 'William was late to school because . 

(e) When the boys saw the bear . 

(/) After school closed last Friday . 



This list may be increased indefinitely. 

8. Tell about your first ride on the cars. 

9. Tell some story you have read about a monkey, 
a fox, a wolf, a bear, a lion, etc. 



GRADE FOUR 

In this grade, besides reviewing the work of the pre- 
vious grades, pupils should learn : 

1. Other uses of capitals (Deity, poetry, etc.). 

2. Absolute uses of comma (series, name of person 
addressed, etc.). 

3. Use of hyphen at end of line. 

4. Simple us^e of quotation marks. 

5. Other abbreviations (names of months, days of 
week, etc.). 

6. Paragraphing. 

7. To write dates. 

8. Correct use of come, came; take^ took^ taken; 
knoWy kneWy known. 

Give much drill on such sentences as, It is I, he, she, 
we, they. Is it I, we, etc.? It was I. Was it I } 
Who came } It was I (he, she, they). 
Who saw you } It was she, etc. 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR ORAL AlO) WRITTEN COM- 
POSITION 

I. Without naming it, describe something you have 
at home, and ask other pupils to give its name. 

HOEN. ENG. MAN. — 2 1 7 



1 8 GRADE FOUR 

2. Tell all you know about the President of the 
United States. 

3. Make several statements about each of the follow- 
ing, and combine each group of statements into two 
sentences ; a church, a barn, a jail, a depot. 

4. Describe your favorite tree. 

Where does it grow ? Size of trunk ? Height ? De- 
scribe the bark, the leaves. Does it bear fruit ? If so, 
tell about it. 

5. Lost. — Watch, small, gold, with initials L. G. D., 
locket attached. Call phone 1953 ; reward. 

Write advertisement for lost horse, knife, pocket- 
book, etc. 

6. For Sale. — Bay mare, 16 hands, 1000 lb., 
9 years, sound, good driver, cheap. 21 17 Independ- 
ence Avenue. 

Write advertisement offering for sale a cow, a dog, 
a piano, a farm, a wagon, etc. 

7. Compare toads and frogs, or goats and sheep, or 
dogs and wolves. Tell in what respects they are alike, 
and in what they differ. 

8. Describe some house you have seen. 

Location, lawn, shape, size, what you like about the 
house. 

9. Write a letter to your uncle, thanking him for a 
book he sent you for a birthday present. 

10. Write a business letter ordering a magazine. In- 
close money order. 



SUGGESTIVE TOPICS 1 9 

11. Describe a bear by telling where found, size and 
color, food, how hunted, use made of them. Tell about 
some bear you have seen. 

12. Tell about an entertainment your school gave, 
or one you attended. Tell when, what for, who was 
there, decorations, who took part, etc. 

13. Complete the following : 

{a) The train was late because . 

{6) The horse was frightened and . 

(c) The snow was so deep that . 



(d) On account of the heavy rain the river was so 
high that . 

14. Write a short story about a very warm day. 

15. Describe a game you saw (baseball, football, 
tennis, or some other game). 

Children should learn to vary the form of expression ; 
A year has 365 days. There are 365 days in a year. 
365 days make a year. In a year there are 365 days. 



GRADE FIVE 

Doubtless some of the work found in this grade has 
already been learned orally by the pupils, but it will 
be of advantage to them to learn the same things 
from the printed page. 

During this grade there should generally be three 
lessons each week from the textbook. Allowing for 
examinations, this will leave about sixty-four lessons 
from other sources. These lessons may be as follows : 
sixteen to study of pictures, sixteen to study of selec- 
tions, and thirty-two to composition. 

In picture study give several days to one picture. 
The first day talk about what is to be seen, the sec- 
ond day give a complete oral description, and the 
third day write a description of the picture, or write 
a story it suggests. 

In composition work it often pays to give two or 
more days to one composition. 

Dictation exercises and composition work for use 
during this grade will be found at the end of the 
grade in this book. 

LESSON 2 

(See Progressive Course in English, Book One.) 

Paragraph 1. — Pupils should always do their best. 
The oral or written sentences they make should be 
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LESSON lo 21 

the result of thought. Insist on originality. Seldom 
should two pupils of a class give the same sentence. 
Paragraph 6. — Here again pupils should think. 
The sentence " Fish swim *' is all right, but pupils 
can think of something not so trite and common. 

LESSON 6 

Paragraph 3. — Have the pupils try to give the 
reason why is should be used with "each pupil," 
although "each pupil" means more than one pupil. 

Paragraph 4. — If pupils think, they will have no 
trouble in deciding that were should be used with 
" Mary and Sarah," and was should be used with 
"Mary or Sarah." 

LESSON 8 

Paragraph 1. — Notice that the exclamatory sen- 
tence is not given here. The difference between an 
exclamatory sentence on the one hand, and either a 
declarative or interrogative on the other, is sometimes 
very slight, and can be detected only by the punctua- 
tion or by the expression in reading. The exclama- 
tory sentence will be discussed in Grade Seven. 

LESSON 10 

In this lesson pay particular attention to the para- 
gp-aph and the making of the outline. These two 
points should be carefully studied in every composi- 
tion from now on. 
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LESSON 14 

Some of these sentences will require study before 
pupils attempt to fill the blanks. They are inserted 
to make pupils think. 

LESSON 15 

Many mistakes in the spelling and use of homo- 
nyms are made by persons of fair education. Do 
not neglect drilling the pupils on these words. 

The dictionaries used by the pupils should not be 
the cheap, worthless books so often sold to pupils. In 
this grade a book at least as complete as "Webster's 
Common School Dictionary" should be used. 

LESSON 16 

Notice that when the verbs are changed one or 
more other changes are necessary. Notice also that 
the nouns are so selected that pupils must do some 
thinking before they can make the proper changes. 

LESSON 19 

Notice that the subject and the predicate as given 
here are the complete subject and the complete pred- 
icate. (See Book Two, page 22.) 

LESSON 20 

Don't repeat. Have pupils use as many different 
words as there are blanks. If teachers insist on this 
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in all exercises, they will soon notice an increase in 
the vocabulary of the pupils. 

LESSON 21 

Paragraph 3. — Such exercises as this are not only for 
drill in sentence construction, but also for the purpose 
of increasing the vocabulary. The words and phrases 
selected are usually full of meaning and easily under- 
stood but at the same time not commonly in the vocabu- 
lary of the pupils. 

LESSON 23 

Paragraph 2. — "A heavy rain " is a phrase because 
it is " a group of words properly combined but not ex- 
pressing a thought." Many have the idea that a phrase 
is a preposition with its object, but this is not broad 
enough. Numbers 2, 3, 4, 6, and 7 are phrases. 

LESSON 27 

Paragraph 2. — It is often difficult to adapt the teach- 
ing and the exercises to the individual needs and capac- 
ities of the pupils. In this exercise each pupil will find 
a place for the use of his individuality. The blanks 
may be filled with few words or many. For additional 
work of the same kind, select some good story and 
write it on the board, leaving blanks at suitable places. 

LESSON 32 

Paragraph 2 — These three words are called syno- 
nyms, but they do not have exactly the same meaning. 
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For instance, we may say " a pretty child," " a pretty 
girl," but we may not say " a pretty man." We may 
say " a handsome man," but not " a handsome baby." 

LESSON 41 

Paragraph 9. — Do not at this time try to teach the 
rule for forming the plural of words ending in y. Prob- 
ably the pupils may be able to tell why the plural of 
gentleman and that of German are not formed in the 
same way. 

LESSON 42 

Paragraph 4. — Do not try to develop rules about af- 
firmative subject, subjects taken separately, etc. Pupils 
will easily decide, for instance, that in the third sen- 
tence the statement is made about only one person, and 
in the fourth the statement is made about Anna, 

LESSON 58 

Paragraph 3. — For the present, pupils should give 
the complete subject and the complete predicate. For 
instance, in the second the subject is "that old stone 
castle," and the predicate is " is interesting." 

LESSON 60 

Paragraphs 3-5. — See to it that the pupils do not 
use the same words over and over in their exercises. I 
have known eighth-grade pupils to have trouble in se- 
lecting twelve different adjectives for paragraph s, but 
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if pupils have been kept from repeating thus far, they 
will have no trouble with the lesson. 

LESSON 78 

Paragraph 2. — The opposite of northeast is south- 
westy and the opposite of natural is artificial. 

LESSON 81 

Some authors and teachers say that analysis is a 
waste of time, but don't let that worry you. You will 
find that your pupils will be interested and profited 
by this work. The model given is full enough for 
the present. 

LESSON 84 

Paragraph 1. — These exercises are not only profit- 
able, but they are as interesting as a game. 

Paragraph 2. — The opposite oi polite is a stronger 
word than impolite. 

LESSON 88 

All the words for study in this lesson deserve careful 
attention. How often, for instance, do we hear some 
high-school graduate say, ** I just love candy." All 
lessons containing word study should be studied. 

DICTATION EXERCISES 

(To be used during the grade at the discretion of the teacher.) 

The pear was large, sweet, and juicy. 
I am glad to see you, James. 
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Roses, lilies, and pinks bloom in June. 

Bees and wasps and hornets can sting. 

Bees, wasps, and hornets can sting. 

Mary, will you sing for us.^ 

Will you, Mary, sing for us? 

Will you sing for us, Mary? 

How far is it from Boston to Salem? 

St. Louis is the largest city in Missouri. 

December 25, 1910. 

Running brooks are found among the hills of New 
England. 

" Follow this road," said the farmer, " and you will 
reach the town." 

"Where is the dog?" asked Henry. 

" Some people are always finding fault with nature," 
says Karr. 

Every word in the name of a person or a place 
should begin with a capital letter. 

We receive sugar, tobacco, spices, and tropical fruits 
from the West Indies. 

Woodman, spare that tree. 

Don't run too fast. 

In the middle of January he was called home. 

The dog*s name is Prince. 

My teacher's name is Laura White. 

These apples are red, round, and juicy. 

These apples are red and round and juicy. 

Good morning, my friend, I aim glad to see you. 
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John, come home. Did you hear me, John? 

Where is yesterday's paper? 

"The question now is,'* said the boy, "How shall 
we know which books are good ? " 

" When shall we start ? " said James. " To-morrow," 
answered his brother. 

Boston is the largest city of Massachusetts. 

I have read about William CuUen Bryant. 

Wm. C. Bryant was a noted poet. 

School will begin the first Monday in September. 

Sometimes the weather is cold on New Year's Day. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins gave a party. Dr. and Mrs. 
Williams were invited. 

Congress meets the first Monday in December. 

Columbus discovered America on Friday. 

Columbus sailed from Spain Aug. 3, 1492. 

My friend will visit me in August. 

Christmas comes in December. 

April showers bring May flowers. 

We speak the English language. 

We use Japanese fans. 

Has Mrs. Rand gone to Chicago? 

" Be ready to come when I call you,'* said the 
officer. 

" What flower do you like best ? " asked Margaret. 
" I think the rose is the prettiest,** said Carrie. Nellie 
said, "I like the violets.** 

Mr. Long and Dr. White Uve in Washington. 
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Rev. J. H. Reed lives on Columbus Avenue. 

Does Miss Sarah Short live on Pearl Street? 

A Swiss family lived in the valley, and a Scotch 
family lived on Gray Mountain. 

He works in a Chinese laundry. 

The Natural Bridge is in Virginia. 

We shall attend Grace Church. 

He bought a Swiss watch. 

I shall go to Cleveland next Wednesday and shall 
remain until Saturday. 

Daniel Webster was born Jan. i8, 1782. 

The first telegram was sent across the Atlantic 
Aug. 5, 1858. 

Abraham Lincoln was born Feb. 12, 1809. 

Abraham Lincoln was born in February. 

King Alfred said, "While I have lived, I have tried 
to live worthily." 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR GOMPOSITION WORK 

1. Complete the following: A thief came to the 
home of a farmer when no one but a little girl was 

at home . Tell who were the other members of 

the family, why the little girl was alone, why the 
thief came, what he did, etc. 

2. Describe an old-fashioned fireplace. 

3. Complete the following: 

(a) I would rather live in Florida than in Minnesota 
because . 
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(Jji) I would rather live in Minnesota than in Florida 
because . 

{c) Last summer Charles visited his uncle in the 
country. One day he went out into the field where 
the men were at work and saw . 

4. Write a short story about a blizzard. 

5. Describe the place in which you would like to 
spend your vacation. 

6. Describe the personal appearance of a tramp. 

7. Describe as if you saw it: 

a rainy day, a river, a walk in the country, a supper 
table, a ride on the cars, a game of baseball, skating 
on a lake, an old house. 

8. Write the story of an actual outing you took. 

9. Explain how some game you like is played. 

10. Tell the story of a loaf of bread. 

11. Write a letter: 

{a) To a friend, telling about the book you are read- 
ing, — the name, the subject, your opinion of it, etc. 

{b) To a playmate, asking him (her) to spend next 
Saturday afternoon with you. Tell your friend of 
something you will do if he (she) comes. 

{c) To your teacher, desdribing a journey you once 
made. 

12. Write a story about the Fourth of July. 

What awakened you. How you hurried to get fire- 
crackers. The celebration, — going there, where held, 
the procession, crowds, dust, etc. Fireworks. 
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13. Apply for a situation as clerk, teacher, or book- 
keeper. State briefly your qualifications. 

14. By describing appearances and events tell that 
it is spring. Do not use the word spring. 

In the same way tell that it is summer, winter, 
Christmas, Fourth of July. 

15. A friend has spent all his (her) life where it 
never freezes. Write him (her) a letter telling about 
frost, snow, skating, etc. 

16. Describe a shower to one who lives where it 
never rains. 

17. Write a report of a conversation you have heard, 
using quotations, paragraphs, etc. 

18. Write or tell a story about how one boy rescued 
another. 

19. Tell how to pop corn. 

20. Write a conversation between a farmer and a 
merchant. 



GRADE SIX 

(For this grade the text provides for three lessons a week. The other 
two lessons may be given to the study of a selection one week and to 
composition the neiit week.) 

LESSON 3 

Paragraph 2. — Notice the model given. The subject 
is named, then its modifiers ; next the predicate and its 
modifiers. Compare this model with those usually given, 
and notice how brief but complete it is. 

LESSON 4 

Here we have the first exercise with diagrams. Have 
pupils analyze before diagraming. Diagrams are only 
a means, not an end. The object is to be able to analyze 
the sentence, to see the office of each word in the sen- 
tence ; and diagraming is a valuable aid in this work, but 
it is not a substitute for it. Pupils should not ask, 
"Where shall I put this word.?" but rather, "What is 
the office of this word in the sentence ? " 

Because many teachers and some authors seem to 
pay too much attention to diagrams, many thoughtful 
teachers have gone to the other extreme and do not use 
diagrams at all. This is also a mistake. Diagrams are 
not only a representation of ideas previously formed in 
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the mind of the pupil, but they also aid in forming those 
ideas. Diagrams have a place in grammar as well as in 
geometry. 

LESSON 6 

The object is placed below the subject and predicate 
because it is not so essential to the sentence as they are. 
A sentence always has a subject and a predicate, but 
there are many sentences without an object. Besides, 
many authors consider the object a modifier of the 
predicate. 

LESSON 9 

Before writing the letter spend one or more lessons 
getting information about Alaska. This information 
may be found in the geography, in magazines, news- 
papers, etc. 

LESSON 10 

Paragraph 2. — Eve is not the opposite of morning. 

LESSON 15 

Paragraph 6. — Pay special attention to the use of 
dont and doesn't. Many teachers, even, nearly always 
use dorit in the third person, singular. 

LESSON 22 

Paragraph 6. — The study of synonyms is very im- 
portant. The discriminating use of such words is one 
of the marks of a cultured person. Much use of a good 
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dictionary is necessary. Each pupil should have a 
Webster's dictionary — either the High School or the 
Academic. 

LESSON 30 

Paragraph 11. — Drill on this rule of spelling until it 
is thoroughly understood. There are no exceptions to 
the rule. All other rules of spelling found in this book 
are important and worthy of careful study and drill. 

LESSON 32 

Paragraph 6. — Give much drill here. Some teachers 
are in the habit of saying ''those kind of books/' etc. 

LESSON 35 

If pupils are not familiar with Crusoe, take some 
other book with which they are familiar. Have them 
give the story orally first. 

LESSON 38 

Paragraph 4. — An excellent drill. Do not leave 
the subject until your pupils know how to form the 
possessive. A pupil who has completed the sixth 
g^ade has no excuse for making mistakes here. 

LESSON 40 

Give an oral lesson first. Topics from other studies 
may be used in the same way. Such work gives a 
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review of the subject and also furnishes excellent 
material for composition work. 

LESSON 41 

Paragraph 6. — Notice the definition. A personal 
pronoun is not one that stands for persons. Who 
relates to persons, but it is not a personal pronoun. 
// does not usually stand for persons, but it is a 
personal pronoun. 

Paragraph 9.— Give much drill here. 

LESSON 42 

Paragraphs 3 and 4. — In exercises of this kind 
always have pupils give the reason for the selection 
made. Have pupils repeat "This is for you .and 
me," " That is for him and her," " He spoke to him 
and me," "This is between you and me," etc. Qr, 
they might say, " This is for you and me, not for you 
and I," etc. 

LESSON 48 

Paragraph 7. — The proper adjectives are European, 
Welsh, Persian, African, Portugese, Chinese, French, 
Austrian, Japanese, Irish, Arabian, Belgian. 

LESSON 49 

Paragraph 5.— Give study to this. Do not stop 
with two or three suitable adjectivfes for each noun. 
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The object is to increase the vocabulary and to give 
skill in its use. 

LESSON 62 

Paragraph 8. — Notice this definition. To say that 
a regular verb is one that forms its past tense and 
past participle by adding ed is not sufficient because 
some seem to add only d and others prefix a conso- 
nant to ed before adding. 

LESSON 63 

Paragraph 2. — Although some object to this defi- 
nition, it is true. An explanation will be found in 
Book Two. 

LESSON 65 

Give much drill on the use of the past tense and 
past participle of common irregular verbs. Suppose 
the verb for study is choose. The teacher may say, 

"He ," "He has /' "They were ," etc., 

and have the pupils supply the missing word promptly. 
Keep it up until pupils know how to use the different 
forms of all the irregular verbs in common use. 

LESSON 67 

Paragraph 1. — Have pupils decide in which ones 
of the first five either may or can may be used, and 
have them give the difference in meaning. 
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LESSON 69 

This is important, and will probably require more 
than one lesson. A more complete discussion of these 
verbs will be found in Grade Seven. 

LESSON 73 

If your pupils are not interested in this lesson, you 
should hold a self-examination. 

LESSON 77 

Paragraph 5. — Study carefully. I have known 
many teachers to make mistakes in such sentences. 
The word there has no influence on the verb in any 
one of these sentences. Notice the difference in 
meaning between the fifth and the sixth. 

LESSON 79 

Paragraph 3. — The second means, I was the only 
one that saw him ; the third means, I saw no one else ; 
the fourth means, I saw him as recently as yesterday ; 
and the fifth means, I saw him yesterday but at no 
other time. 

LESSON 82 

Paragraph 1. — In sentence 5, "into the river" does 
not modify bridge. 
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DICTATION EXERCISES 

(For use during Grade Six at the discretion of the teacher.) 

Say, Thomas, that's a good idea. 

< 
" What makes the lamb love Mary so ? " 

The eager children cry. 

** Oh ! Mary loves the lamb, you know," 

The teacher did reply. 

" Caw ! caw ! " said the crow ; 
" I should like to know 
What thief took away 
A bird's nest to-day." 

" Cluck ! cluck ! said the hen ; 
"Don't ask me again. 
Why, I haven't a chick 
Would do such a trick." 

Whittier's story, "The Rattlesnake Hunter," is based 
upon fact. 

(The name of a book or story is in quotation marks, 
and every principal word begins with a capital.) 

Have you read Longfellow's "Tales of a Wayside 
Inn " .? 

" Dear me ! " said the old lady, " what a dreadful 
sight I " 

" I'll try, if you wish it," said John. 

I've finished my lesson. 

He's following us. It's too heavy. 
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It's not necessary to do wrong. 

Every day brings its duties. 

Our dog Rover is brown. 

Gold, silver, and lead are metals. 

My brother is taller, stronger, and older than I. 

Ring, happy bells, across the snow. 

Henry, please take this note to your teacher. 

Eagles* wings are very strong. 

What is your canary's name ? 

Does that merchant keep children's shoes and 
ladies' hats.^ 

The proverb says, " Where there's a will, there's a 
way." 

Harry said to his sister, "Where did you get 
the nice berries .? " ** Down by the hedge in the 
meadow," replied his sister. 

Wait, Edith, for your sister. 

I'm learning to draw. 

We have new styles in ladies' and children's suits. 

The tablecloth was made of Irish linen. 

The schools are closed on Decoration Day. 

The people are reading the Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion. 

Uncle George and Aunt Lucy live in Albany. 

My Aunt Kate is not your aunt. 

There was a large parade on Labor Day. 

What a beautiful morning this is! 

The tops of the Alps are always covered with snow. 
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It's too late to go. That dog knows its master's 
voice. 

This package is neither yours nor hers; it's ours. 
. I met Governor Hadley. I met the governor. 

Have you read "Tom Brown's School Days at 
Rugby " ? 

Alice is reading " Little Women." 

The army was commanded by General Lee. 

A general is superior to a colonel. 

The Olympia (name of a ship) was commanded by 
Captain Gridley. 

Those are Uncle William, Aunt Clara, and Cousin 
Ellen. 

I visited my uncle, aunt, and cousin. 

While in Washington I called on Senator Scott. 

The City Hall was decorated with flags. 

The national election is held the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. 

One day we went to see Plymouth Rock. 

Look out for the train ! Keep off the track ! 

"Where are you going, my pretty maid.?" 
I'm going a-milking, sir," she said. 
May I go with you, my pretty maid ? " 
You're kindly welcome, sir," she said. 






We'll start very soon. 
Don't forget to come again. 
He doesn't know where to go. 
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Where there's a will, there's a way. 
Owls' eyes are large and round. 
Do people ever eat birds' nests? 
"Which of you," said the teacher, "can name the 
largest city in the world.?" 

This picture is not hers; it is her brother's. 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION WORK 

1. (a) Write a formal invitation to a class reunion* 
{d) Write a note accepting the invitation. 

2. Write a formal note declining to attend a con- 
cert. 

3. Describe (a) a camping experience, {d) an old- 
fashioned garden. 

4. Write a short article for a newspaper, telling 
about (a) a fire, (6) a runaway, (c) a, wreck. 

5. Write an imaginary story about a child, a kitten, 
and a dog. 

6. Relate an instance of heroism. 

7. Complete: 

Three boys went hunting one cold day in winter. 
After they had been out a long time and had seen 
no game, they were about to go home when 

8. Compare Rhode Island and Texas : size, popu- 
lation, products, cities, climate, etc. 

(Compare two other states or countries.) 

9. Tell about a dog that saved a child from drown- 
ing. 
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10. Write a fable or story to illustrate: 
(a) Birds of a Feather Flock Together. 
(d) Look before You Leap. 
(c) A Burnt Child Dreads the Fire. 
(Other proverbs may be selected.) 
'II. Describe a farm (or something else) you have 
for sale. 

12. Write an advertisement stating that you want 
to rent a house. 

13. Advertise for a clerk. 

14. (For girls.) Write to Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, asking for samples of silk. 

15. Select advertisements from magazines or dailies 
and have pupils answer them. 

16. Did you ever see a gypsy camp? If so, de- 
scribe it. 

17. Write a description of some member of your 
school or of some well-known person. Do not men- 
tion the name, but make the description so accurate 
that your classmates will have no trouble in naming 
the right person. 

18. Describe an evening in an old-fashioned house. 
(Consult some old person.) 

19. Write a letter purporting to be from a dog or 
a cat to its master or mistress. 

20. Write to Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, 
N. Y., inclosing four dollars for a year's subscription 
to Harpet^s Magazine. 
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21. Tell that the wind is blowing without using 
the word wind, but by describing things that are hap- 
pening. 

In the same way tell that it is hot, cold, raining, 
snowing, etc. 

22. Complete: * 
A lady was driving a span of ponies down the 

street. A barking dog frightened the ponies . 

23. Make a story : a lonely road — a traveler on 
horseback — fierce-looking man, money, etc. 

24. Make a story: curve in railroad — child play- 
ing — train coming — mother screaming — brave fire- 
man, etc. 



APPENDIX TO BOOK ONE 

LESSON 2 

Paragraph 1. — The verbs in sentences 3, 4, 6, 10 and 
1 1 are complete. 

LESSON 4 

Study the models for analysis. You will notice that 
while they are complete, they are brief. Very little 
repetition of words will be found. 

A pupil should grasp the thought of a sentence, and 
be able to express it in his own words before attempt- 
ing to analyze or parse. 
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, (During this grade the book will furnish material for 
four lessons one week and three lessons the next week. 
The one lesson each alternate week may be given to 
paragraph writing, and the two lessons may be given 
to composition work. 

Do not attempt too much. It is much better to have 
one carefully prepared composition each month than to 
have a poorly prepared one each week.) 

LESSON 1 

All the definitions of this lesson, except the 17th, 
and many of the definitions in the first few lessons of 
this grade are found in Book One. They are re- 
peated here in order to furnish a complete treatment of 
each subject. 

LESSON 3 

Do not lay too much stress on diagraming. Read in 
this Manual the comment on Lesson 4, Grade Six. 

LESSON 6 

Paragraphs 4 and 6. — Use both methods of naming 
clauses: principal and subordinate, independent and 
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dependent. One method is as good as the other, and 
pupils should be familiar with both. 

LESSON 8 

Study the models for analysis given here and in 

future lessons. If you compare them with those 

usually given, you will find they excel in completeness 
and brevity. 

Don't be worried if you hear some teachers ridicule 

analysis, diagraming, and parsing. When intelligently 

done, no substitute has been found for any one of them. 

LESSON 16 

Paragraph 2. — In sentence 6 the dependent clause 
denotes concession. In such a clause something is said 
or granted (conceded) that seems out of harmony with 
what is said in the principal clause. For instance, in 
" Although Columbus discovered a new world, he died 
poor," we should not expect a man to die poor who had 
discovered a new world. 

LESSON 18 

Paragraphs. — i. "That the mountain would not 
come," is a noun clause, object oi found, 

2. " That Arnold was a traitor," is a noun clause, 
subject of was, 

3. " How an acorn becomes an oak," is a noun 
clause, object of have been considering. 
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5, "That the Northmen discovered America," is a 
noun clause, nominative, attribute complement of is, 

9. "A rolling stone gathers no moss," is a noun 
clause, object of says. 

10. "How the water comes down at Lodore" is a 
noun clause, object of tells, 

LESSON 21 

Paragraph 4. — In sentence 3 own is an adjective, 
modifying understanding understood. 

LESSON 25 

Paragraph 3. — Notice that musical terms, such as 
alto, piano, etc., form the plural by adding s, 

LESSON 27 

Paragraph 4. — According to the International Dic- 
tionary swine is both singular and plural, but cattle 

has no singular. 

LESSON 30 

Paragraph 1. — This is the usual definition of case, 
but there are some who object to it and say that case 
is the form of the word, not its office in the sentence. 
As nouns have the same form for the nominative and 
the objective, these persons say that nouns have only the 
possessive case. They assert that case in the classic 
languages is a form of the noun, and that the same is 
true in English. 
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I cannot agree with this. While it is true that most 
nouns in the classic languages have different forms 
for the different cases, there is always a power behind 
the form that controls the form, and that power is the 
office of the word in the sentence. Before a writer 
in those languages can decide what form a noun should 
have in any sentence, he must determine its office in 
that sentence. Therefore, the real case is the office 
of the word, not its form. 

LESSON 33 

Paragraph 4. — Some authors say the subject of the 

infinitive is always in the objective case. These authors 

would supply me or myself as the subject of to walk in 

"I wish to walk," making the sentence read, "I wish 

myself to walk." The statement made in the book is 

to, be preferred. 

LESSON 35 

Paragri^h 6. — If store were omitted in the fifth sen- 
tence, usage would permit us to place the possessive 
after either Smith or merchant ; thus, "I bought the 
coat at Smith's, the merchant," or " I bought the coat 
at Smith, the merchant's." 

Paragraph 7. — i. Howard, the philanthropist's, life 
was spent in alleviating the sufferings of others. 
; Only one sign is used when two or more nouns are 
in apposition. It would be better to say "The life 
of Howard, the philanthropist," etc. 
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3. The Bank of England was established in Wil- 
liam and Mary's reign. 

Remember that William is in the possessive case, 
although it has no sign. 

4. Whittier, the poet's, "Snow-Bound" is much 
admired. 

5. Correct. One Latin grammar — joint possession. 

6. Correct. Two series of readers — separate pos- 
session. 

LESSON 36 

Paragraph 6. — 6. Thomas and Henry's wagon. 
9. Alexander the Great's march. 

10. Bryant's or Whittier's poems. 

11. Somebody else's fault. 

14. Lucy and Mary's home. 

15. Lucy's or Mary's home. 

It is better to say " The leaves of the tree " than to 
say "The tree's leaves." However, inanimate things 
take the possessive form in common idioms (mercy's 
sake) and when denoting measure (a year's time). 

LESSON 37 

Paragraph 6. — Although some reformers (.?) ridicule 
parsing, calling it "obsolete," "out-of-date," etc., don't 
be afraid to use it. Have both oral and written pars- 
ing. There are good reasons for having the pupils 
follow some systematic form in parsing. In oral pars- 
ing, sometimes have the pupils parse in concert. 
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LESSON 40 

Paragraph 10. — i. Father gave my sister and me a 
present. 

2. The teacher invited George and me to his house. 

3. The traveler told Lizzie and him a story. 

5. Mother wants my brother and me to stud) 
grammar. 

11. He gave money to us girls. 

12. Mother, let Mary and me go to the park. 

LESSON 41 

Paragraph 10. — That should be used in the blanks 
of sentences i, 2, 4, 5, and 7. 

LESSON 48 

Paragraph 2. — 13. The object of do know is "who 
went." 

14. You and me are objective subjects of to go: 
" You and me to go " is the object of wants. 

LESSON 49 

2. There are few better men than he (is). 

4. The dog ran between you and me. 

7. They asked for her and us. Objects of preposi- 
tion for. 

II. It is I who am reciting. Since am is first person, 
its subject who must be first person, and this requires 
that its antecedent (I) must be first person. 
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12. It is you (or they) who are reciting. W/io is 
plural ; therefore, the antecedent must be plural. 

15. Them that talk I shall keep after school. TAem 
is the object of sAal/ keep. 

16. They invited him, not me. (They did not invite 
me.) 

18. You and me they look upon with great suspicion. 

19. Him that cometh unto me I will in nowise cast 
out. Him is the object of cast ont^ a compound verb. 

LESSON 50 

I. That is good doctrine for us Americans. Us is 
the object olfor^ and Americans is in apposition with us, 

3. Whom did she call ? Us girls. (She did call us 
girls.) 

7. Every one is invited except you and her. Except 
is a preposition. 

9. The pupils of the eighth grade, as well as we, are 
going. 

10. This scenery is not new to us boys of the coun- 
try.' 

1 1. The guide said that we boys were too careless. 
18. Whom can we believe if (we cannot believe) him. 

LESSON 51 

Paragraph 2. — i. Every person should try to im- 
prove his mind. 

3. Each pupil will take care of his own room. 
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7. If any one wants it, let him say so. 

9. Mary or Lucy will furnish us with her company. 

LESSON 53 

Paragraph 3. — i. Two horses. 2. One horse, black 
and white. 3. Two men. 4. Impossible — a man can- 
not be both tall and short. 5. One flag — two colors, 
6. Two flags. 7. Impossible. 8. Two boys. 9. One 
man. 10. Two men. 12. Impossible. 

Paragraph 6. — i. A should be omitted. 

2. What is the difference between the old and the 
new method ? 

3. Correct. 

4. This book was read by the old and the young. 

7. He was a lazy, bad man. 

8. This is correct if the meaning is that the cars are 
propelled by both electricity and steam. 

9. Correct. Some were steam cars and some were 
electric cars. 

LESSON 56 

Paragraph 6. — i. Iron is more useful than any other 
metal. Since any metal will include iron, the sentence 
as given in the book means that iron is more useful than 
iron. 

2. Correct. 

4. Of all the boys in the school, he is the strongest. 
He is one of the boys, but he cannot be one of the 
other boys. 
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5 and 6. If both are correct, the 5th means that 
the tree is not in the forest, but the 6th means that 
the tree is in the forest 

7. The boy is brighter than any of his classmates. 
As the boy is not one of his classmates, the sentence 
is as incorrect as to say "Henry is the oldest of 
the girls." 

9. This lesson is harder than any lesson we ever 
had before. . 

11. Of all the men in the shop, he was the most 
careful. 

The man was not one of the other men. Notice 
this : " Lake Superior, of all the cities, is the larg- 
est." This sentence is ridiculous, but it is just as 
sensible as the one in the grammar. 

LESSON 62 

Paragraph 6. — The verbs in sentences i, 4, 6, 7, 11, 
16 (first verb), 17, and 20 are active. The others are 
passive. In the isth forgives is active, and shall be 
forgiven is passive. 

Some authors say intransitive verbs have no voice, 
« but this grammar teaches that intransitive verbs denot- 
ing action have the active voice. 

LESSON 63 

12. A willing horse should never be spurred. 
15. All the bells were set ringing by the news. 
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16. The dreams of a genius are made to come true. 

17. Its dreamers can never be forgotten by hu- 
manity. 

18. The result of his labors will be reaped by an 
honest man. 

19. The man is not made by circumstances; he is 
simply revealed to us by them. 

LESSON 65 

Paragraph 2. -^ Notice the definition carefully. Mode 
is sometimes the form of the verb, but sometimes it is 
the use of the verb. Go (a command) is imperative, 
but go in "I go '* is indicative. 

Paragraph 6. — Some authors give no potential mode, 
classifying the forms may, can, etc., as either indicative 
or subjunctive. Since by this method nothing is gained 
and the study of mode is made much more difficult, and 
since all the leading grammarians from the time of 
Lindley Murray have given the potential mode, that 
mode is retained in this book. 

LESSON 72 

Paragraph 2. — 9. The verb agrees with books the 
affirmative subject. 

14. Variety is the subject. 

17. The audience is thought of as many persons. 

18. The audience is thought of as one body. 



%i 
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LESSON 73 

I. Have should be Aas to agree with its subject 
eacA. 

4. The subject is work. 

5. Nothing is the subject. But is a preposition. 

10. Youth has reference to the individuals. 

11. Brother is the subject. With is a preposition. 

14. Deceit and vice^ the two subjects, are taken 
separately. 

LESSON 74 

1. Each of these studies has its own difficulties. 

2. Was. One report. 

3. Were. Two reports. 

4. 5, 6. The verb must agree with the affirmative 
subject. 

7. Brings, its. 

8. The entire company is here. 

15. Every hill and valley is covered with grass. 

19. Was taken from the tree. Bushel is the subject. 

22. Their. 

23. This kind of beads is greatly prized by the 
Indians. 

LESSON 76 

1. To hear^ an adverb, modifying swift. To speak^ 
an adverb, modifying slow. 

2. To be sold, an adjective in predicate, modifying 
house. 
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7. To dOy 3, noun, object of dare. 
13. To f ally an adverb, modifying the adjective sure. 
15' ^^ S^^y ^ noun in apposition with //. 

LESSON 77 

Paragraph 1. — i. 71? eat is an adjective modifying 

place, 

LESSON 80 
Paragraph 3. 



5. 



sun 



I 



to see 



Xx rise 



I is — glorious 



LESSON 81 

Paragraph 11. — 3. Wounded has the construction of 
an adjective in the predicate, modifying general. 

4. Looking has the construction of an adjective in 
the predicate, modifying lion. 

LESSON 82 

1. Concealed has the construction of an adjective, 
modifying criminal. 

2. Plowing, an adjective in the predicate. 
4. Buriedy an adjective in the predicate. 

8. Goingy construction of a noun, object of on. 
Notice that going has a possessive modifier and is 
modified by an adverb. It has an adverb modifier 
because it is a verb (every participle and infinitive is 
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first a verb), and it has a possessive modifier because 
it has the construction of* a noun. 

LESSON 86 
Paragraph 3. 



I. We I should avoid 



I injuring 

feelings 



that 



3. I [ am — sorry you | are — sick 

^^ to hear 



LESSON 91 

Paragraph 3. — i. Lie. 2. lay. 3. lain. 4. rose. 
5. set, sit. 6. lying. 7. laid. 8. set. 9. laying. 
10. laid. II. lies. 12. sat. 13. laid. 14. sitting. 

LESSON 92 

Paragraph 6. — i. Will he remain.? He will. 

2. Shall I be in time for the train? 

3. Either shall or will may be used, depending on 
the meaning. 

4. I fear that I shall catch cold. 

5. If you will not assist me, I shall not be able to 
finish it in time. 

6. I hope you will soon be better. 

7. Shall we wait till they return? 
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8. Either word may be used, but the same word 
should be used in both blanks. 

LESSON 93 

Paragraph 1. — 7. Try to secure the prize. 

8. I think he has gone to Europe. 

9. Severe. 10. Sick. 

14. We shall be pleased if you will favor us. 

18. (a) He says we may catch the horse, but may 
we do it.? That is, it may be necessary to get per- 
mission from some one else. 

(b) He says we may catch the horse, but can we do 
it? That is, we have the permission, but may not 
have the power. 

(c) He says we can catch the horse, but may we 
do it.? That is, he thinks we are able, but are we 
permitted ? 

{d) He says we can catch the horse, but can we do 
it? That is, he thinks we are able, but he may not 
know. 

Paragraph 3. — Select the meaning you intend to 
give each sentence, then rewrite so that only that 
meaning may be expressed. 

LESSON 96 

Paragraph 4. — 3. The air feels chilly. {Chilly is 
an adjective.) 

5. That lady feels bad. 
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7. We arrived safe. (Expresses the condition after 
arriving, not the manner of arriving.) 

LESSON 97 

Paragraphs. — 4. Not all men are educated. (What 
does the sentence mean as written in the grammar?) 

LESSON 102 

Paragraph 8. — In some grammars may be found a 
long list of words, each followed by a preposition sup- 
posed to be appropriate, but since the appropriate prep- 
osition may vary with the meaning to be conveyed, it 
is believed the list given here is sufficient. When in 
doubt, consult the International Dictionary. 

LESSON 107 

I. distant y secluded y still are adjectives in the predi- 
cate. 

13. Improve the arrangement. 

DICTATION EXERCISES 

" Run up the flag for the Fourth of July ! '* shouted 
Tom. 

**'Twas yours, but now it's mine," he said. 

**We must take the current," says Shakespeare, 
**when it serves.'* 

It has been well said, "The tongue is a little mem- 
ber and boasteth great things." 
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Alas! what will become of the poor sailors? Ah! 
there they are. Help ! help ! the boat is sinking. 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 

mighty Caesar ! dost thou lie so low ? 
He will, no doubt, follow your advice. 

1 did him, however, a great injustice. 

Before we could reach the house, the gate was 
closed. 

The Tea Party in Boston Harbor occurred Dec. 16, 

1773. 
The President lives in the White House. 

Henry is president of the society. 

This law is contrary to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The meeting was opened by Mayor Green, who has 
been mayor for ten years. 

Philadelphia is west of New York, but it is not in 
the West. 

(When East, West, etc., mean section of country, 
they should begin with capitals; but when they mean 
points of the compass or direction, they should not 
begin with capitals.) 

Charleston is in the South, and St. Paul is in the 
North. 

Charleston is south of Richmond. 

He used too many and's and if's in his composi- 
tion. 

My friend writes ** There's an old proverb, 'Birds 
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of a feather flock together.' " He also writes " I have 
just finished reading * Ivanhoe ' for the third time." 

" Oho ! " said the pot to the kettle, 
**You are dirty and ugly and black; 

Sure no one would think you were metal, 
Except when you are given a crack." 

"Not so! not so!" kettle said to the pot; 

**Tis your own dirty image you see, 
For I am so clean, without blemish or spot, 

That your blackness is mirrored in me." 

Without hesitating an instant, he stepped forward. 

When everything was ready, the doors were thrown 
open. 

If you take my advice, you will turn back. 

In the first place, it must be shown that the build- 
ing is needed. 

These look like robins' eggs. 

Charles stopped at his uncle's. 

SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION WORK 

1. Write the story of a deserted house. 

2. Describe early morning in the country. In the 
city. 

3. Compare : 

(a) Any two battles (Bunker Hill, Bennington). 
{b) Any two men (Washington, Jefferson). 
{c) Any two cities (New York, Paris). 
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4. Write a fable or story illustrating: 
(a) A rolling stone gathers no moss. 
{6) All is not gold that glitters. 

(c) Many a little makes a mickle. 

5. Describe a place in such a manner that a 
stranger would wish to see it. 

6. Describe a place or a room in such a manner as 
to make one feel sad. As to make one feel glad. 

7. You were a companion of Columbus on his first 
voyage. On your return to Spain write a letter to a 
friend in England telling about the voyage. 

8. Write as short a telegram as you can, telling a 
friend you will not arrive at expected time because 
train was delayed by snowdrifts, and you have missed 
connection. 

9. Write a letter describing: 
(a) A voyage up the Amazon. 

(d) A tour in the Alps. 
(c) A tour in Ireland. 

(a) A bicycle tour through the country districts of 
England. 

10. Write a letter from a grandfather or grand- 
mother to the grandchildren, giving some account of 
"The days when I was young." 

11. Give a description of evening in the country. 
Season. Sun setting behind the hills. Clouds. 
Chickens. Cows coming home (tinkling of bells). 
All quiet early. 
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42. Give a description of evening in the city. 
Season. Sun setting behind buildings. Clouds. 
Street lights. Police. Theaters. Noisy till late. 

13. You are a pupil in some school in Idaho. 
Write a letter to an eastern friend, telling about your 
state, its climate, etc. 

ft 

14. Be a pioneer settler and tell " How we built our 
cabin,'* ** How we made maple sugar," etc. 

15. Complete: 

One cold winter night, a stranger came to the 
door 

16. Describe a room in such a way as to show it is 
occupied by a careless person. By a careful person. 

17. Describe a farm (or city yard) in such manner 
as to show that it is owned by a lazy person. 
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(During this grade the book will furnish five lessons one week and 
three the next week. This will leave two lessons each alternate week 
for composition or other forms of language work.) 

LESSONS 2 AND 3 

Notice that the terms "compound-complex" and 
"complex-compound" are not used in this book, although 
they are used by some authors. If a sentence has 
two or more coordinate members, it is compound and 
only compound, but the members themselves may be 
simple, complex, or compound. Likewise, if a sen- 
tence is composed of an independent clause and one 
or more dependent clauses, it is complex and only 
complex, but the clauses may be simple, complex, or 

compound. 

LESSON 10 

Paragraph 1. — Ohs or oh*s; ^'s. 

The plural of words used simply as words is some- 
times formed regularly and sometimes in the same 
manner as letters, figures, and signs; as "too many 
ands and if s,'' or "too many and's and ifs'' 

LESSON 14 

Paragraph 4. — i. They own one store jointly. 
2. Each owns one store. 

63 
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3. They own more than one store jointly. 

4. Each owns more than one store. 

LESSON 15 

Paragraph 1. — i. Webster *s and Worcester's dic- 
tionary. (Each wrote a dictionary.) 2. Grant's or 
Lee's farm. 3. Grant and Lee's farm. 4. Grant's 
and Lee's farm. 5. Grant and Lee's farms. 
6. Grant's and Lee's farms. 7. Somebody else's 
shop. 8. The Emperor of China's decree. 9. That 
sheep's fleece. 10. The t's cross. 11. The captain 
of the ship's sword. 12. My brother-in-law's home. 
13. My brothers-in-law's homes. 

LESSON 16 

Paragraph 3. — 3. Sizes is in the objective case with- 
out a governing word, modifying large, 

LESSON 20 

Paragraph 6. — The following are the objective 
complements : 

I. Trifle. 2. Fate. 3. False. 4. Hale and 
strong. 5. Hypocrites. 6. Pupils. 7. Safeguard. 
8. Contemporary. 9. Alive. 

LESSON 27 

3. The infinitives in this sentence are active in 
form but passive in meaning. 
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7. Season is objective complement. As is in- 
troductory. 

13. Martyr is attribute complement. 

LESSON 30 

Paragraph 10. — i. Whoever, subject of sells. 

2. Whomsoever, object of to select understood, "se- 
lect (the one) whomsoever you wish to select." 

3. Whoever, subject of wins. 

4. Whomever, object of elect. 

5. Whoever, subject of is elected. 

6. Whoever, subject of employ, 

7. Whomever, subject of the infinitive to employ. 

LESSON 36 

8. You do think that I am who. 

9. But is a preposition in this sentence. 

II. Who, subject of shall pay. The object of as to 
is the clause. 

13. Whom, objective attribute agreeing with //. 
18. . Whoever, subject of deserves. 

LESSON 37 

3. Whomever, object oi favors. 
10. You and me, apposition with us. 
13. Who, subject of would be. 

HOEN. ENG. MAN. — $ 
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LESSON 38 

Paragraph 1. — 4. Him, in apposition with Newton. 
6. Whomever, object of would nominate. 
Paragraph 2. — 8. Him, in apposition with Bums. 

LESSON 39 
JO. The first he is nominative by pleonasm. 

LESSON 40 

Paragraph 1. — i. In the first, him is the object of 
of, and the sentence means you are to think of him 
engaged (or while engaged) in such work. In the 
second, you are to think of "his being engaged in 
such work,*' and being engaged is the object of of. 

3. In the first the antecedent of that is school, and 
in the second the antecedent of which is all that pre- 
cedes. 

4. In the first the object of on is teacher, and in 
the second the object of on is correcting. 

8. Completed, the first is " I have helped you more 
than she helped you," and the second is "I have 
helped you more than I helped her." 

9. In the second my father owns the picture, but 
it may not be a portrait of him. Father's is not in 
the possessive case. 

Paragraph 2. — i. His is a possessive pronoun in 
the objective case. 

4, Ours is a possessive pronoun in the nominative case. 
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LESSON 41 

7. King and peasants are in the nominative, attri- 
bute complement. As is simply introductory. 

LESSON 42 

10. The antecedent of who is his. Till is a prepo- 
sition. (See page 258.) 

LESSON 45 

Paragraph 2. — More and most, when used in com- 
paring adjectives, may be parsed as adverbs, if the 
teacher prefers that method. 

LESSON 46 

Paragraph 1. — i. The east and the west line extend 
north and south. East and west lines are lines running 
east and west. 
2. Correct. 

5. Omit other. This man is one of the men, but he 
is not one of the other men. 

6. Insert other. 

7. A rosy-faced and a pale girl were sitting side 
by side. 

9. Omit other. Since that picture is not one of the 
other pictures, the sentence is as ridiculous as ** Of all 
the girls in this room I prefer your brother." 
10. Omit a. 
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15. Either means one of two. Say "I did not care 
for any of them." 

Paragraph 2. — 3 and 4. Look in the dictionary for 
the meaning of last arid latest, 

6. There were fewer than a dozen present. 

7. He lives more than three miles from here. 



He I lives 



3 

g here 



/^miles 



more 



miles I are — many 



three 



than 



Miles, in the objective case 
without a governing word, 
modifies the phrase. 

Here is a noun. 

" More than three " may be 
taken together as an adjective 
modifying miles. 
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Paragraph 2. — 3. Two meanings. "One mightier 
than he exists." This assumes the power (might) 
and asserts existence. Is is a complete verb, and 
" mightier than he '* modifies one. The other meaning 
is " One is mightier than he." This assumes existence 
and asserts the power. Mightier is attribute comple- 
ment. I prefer the first meaning. 
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4. Own is an adjective used as objective comple- 
ment 

13. Full modifies many a. 
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LESSON 50 

Paragraph 4. — In sentences i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9 
the phrase is used as attribute complement. 

12. Nothing need be supplied. Once modifies 
proudest. 

13. Let out is the past passive participle of a com- 
pound verb meaning to dismiss. 

LESSON 53 

Paragraph 1. — Some authors say intransitive verbs 
have no voice, but the author is satisfied that the 
best linguists agree that an intransitive verb express- 
ing action has the active voice. 

Paragraph 3. — 8. This is imperative, passive. 
9. This is not passive. Quiet is an adjective. 

Paragraph 6. — 6. As the verb is intransitive it 
cannot be made passive. 

LESSON 54 

Paragraph 10. — i. In the first, were is subjunctive 
past, denoting present time, and means " If my sister 
were here now " (but she is not here). In the second, 
was is indicative past^ and means "If my sister was 
here at some past time." 

2. In the first, be is subjunctive present, denoting 
future time, and means " Though he should be poor in 
the future." The second means "Though he is poor 
now/* 
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LESSON 55 

Paragraph 1. — 6. Remember that is is indicative 
and denotes present time, but be is subjunctive and 
denotes future time. 

LESSON 58 

12. You may take a walk after you have finished 
your work. 

17. Correct. See note 3, paragraph i, lesson 57. 

18. The antecedent of that is books. 

19. The antecedent of that is one. 

LESSON 60 

9. " (That) it were done quickly " is a noun clause in 
apposition with it^ the subject of were. 

that 



it I were | — done 



't( 



quickly 

Done is an adjective in each 
) I were — well clause. In "It were done 

quickly," some may consider 
"were done" a verb in the 
passive. 



I then 
it I were ; 



done 



't I is — done 



when 



LESSON 66 

5. Plundering has the construction of an adjective, 
attribute complement. 
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LESSON 68 

5. To have has the construction of an adjective in 
the predicate. 

9. Sleeping is the objective complement. 

LESSON 70 

The conjugation of the verb requires study, but 
it should not be neglected. Pupils should not leave 
this subject until they can give any mode or tense 
called for. After the order of the persons and 
numbers are familiar, it will save time to give only 
the synopsis. 

LESSON 73 

Paragraph 4. — You will find that some of your 
pupils will have trouble in distinguishing between the 
passive voice and the active voice in the progressive 
form. Both have the same forms of be^ but the pas- 
sive ends with the past participle, while the progressive 

« 

ends with the present participle. " I have been seen ** 
is passive, but "I have been seeing" is active, pro- 
gressive. 

LESSON 75 

Paragraph 2. — 8. He knew who would betray him. 
9. I shall pay him to-day if he will demand it. 
Will pay may be correct, depending on the mean- 
ing. 

10. I should pay him to-day if he would demand it. 
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11. He is afraid that he will not succeed. 

12. He was afraid that he would not succeed. 

LESSON 76 

4. Willing is an adjective. 

7. Called, joyous^ and deserted all modify mountain, 

LESSON 79 

Paragraph 2. — The phrases in i, 3, 5, 7, and 8 are 
adjectives, attribute complement. 

Paragraph 7. — 2. The soldiers enjoyed the game 
as well as the sailors (enjoyed it). 

soldiers | enjoyed The first ^w is an adverb of de- 



well I game gree, but the second as \& z, con- 



sailors I X 

Tobi- 



as junctive adverb. 



LESSON 80 

Paragraph 1. — 5. It is a rather unpleasant task. 

Paragraph 2. — i. I believe as is a double relative 
here. "I am that which I always was." In "Ilive 
as I always lived " <a;j is a conjunctive adverb. 
4. All modifies they, and almost modifies all, 

LESSON 83 

Paragraph l. — 4. The object oi from is the clause, 
"where we are." Where is an interrogative adverb. 



LESSON 8s 
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6. Until after may be considered a phrase preposi- 
tion, or " after you have sown " may be taken as the 
object of after. 



you I can reap 



you I can reap 



ff. you I have sown 






c 
p 



Eit you I have sown 

« j 



7. Out is an adjective, modifying the subject, 
"over the fence/* 

12. Except is a preposition, and "that I have a 
cold " is its object. " In my usual health " is an ad- 
jective phrase. 

13. Out of is a, phrase preposition. 
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Paragraph 3. — i. He was considered not only a 
statesman, but also an orator. 

2. Correct, but might be " some nouns are used in 
either the singular or the plural." 

3. He is not qualified for teaching either mathe- 
matics or language. 

5, 6, 7, 8. Incorrect. 9. Correct. 

Paragraphs 6, 6, and 7. — Be sure to place the first 
part of the correlative just before one of the con- 
trasted words, and the last part of the correlative just 
before the other contrasted word. 
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LESSON 86 

Paragraph 4. — "I do not doubt that he is honest " 
means I do not doubt his honesty — I am sure that 
he is honest " I do not doubt but that he is honest " 
is usually taken to mean the same as the other sen- 
tence, but it may mean I do not doubt anything else 
except that he is honest — that is, I am not sure he 
is honest. 

LESSON 87 

2. I desire to know whether he is going or not. 

3. San Francisco is on the west side, etc. 

16. Two classes of inhabitants. The should be in- 
serted before European. 

17. Since Emerson is an American writer, other 
should be used. 

LESSON 89 

11. Else is an adverb modifying where. 

12. Else is a subordinate conjunction. 

18. All is an adverb, meaning entirely. 

LESSON 91 

Paragraph 3. — 4. But what are not taken together. 
But is a preposition, and zvhat is a double relative. 

6. Not every tale is believed that is told. A 
better arrangement is " not every tale that is told is 
believed." 



LESSON 95 
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2. Supply bird after tireless, 

10. He loves not other lands so much as he loves 
that of his adoption. 

11. Below is a noun. 



LESSON 93 



heart 



o 

"-I 



( ^ to be — true 



J. will I is 



there 



way I IS 



where 



10. M 

grass 



) I is — easy 



as 



o 

"-I 



yto be — green 
or 



skies 

\\o be — blue 



x( 



)|x-x 



[as. 



'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true as it is 
easy for grass to be green or skies to be blue. 

13. "That it is wrong" is an adverb clause of speci- 
fication, modifying convinced. 

LESSON 94 

1. Her^ to agree with thaty objective subject of to be. 

2. Try. 3. Tried. 6. Would. 7. Should. 

14. Really. 

LESSON 95 

5. I believe him to be innocent you thought who 
was guilty. 
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7. Makes^ because all work and no play are taken 
together as one course of action. 

II. Was. 12. Were. 13. Wander, to agree with 
nearest subject. 

LESSON 96 

2. Behind time is an adjective phrase, inseparable. 

3. Since is a preposition, and then is a noun. 
II. Study must be supplied after but. 

LESSON 97 

I. Telling and laying have the construction of ad- 
jectives, used in the predicate with sat, 

3. The object of make is the remainder of the 
sentence. 

4. Hand and foot is a phrase adverb modifying 
bound, 

6. Clattering is not a participle (paragraph 5, page 
238). 

7. Supply // is after ^«/. 

8. -P^^/ agrees in case with Cowpers, and man 
agrees with his. As is simply introductory (page 
259). 

9. Fall out is a compound verb. They did not 
fall at all. A person standing in a door might fall 
out or in, otit and in being adverbs. 

12 and 13. Otit is an adjective. 



LESSON 99 
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I. 



g 



danger 
/ more 



TEe 



it I is — 



bird I flies 

TiTgher 



tEe 



(Paragraph 6, page 256.) 
more modifies the phrase. 



3. Take " How d'ye do *' together as a noun. 

5. Supply to after near. That in the fourth line 
is the correlative of so in the second line, and the 
clause introduced by that modifies so, 

6. Use up as part of the verb. Decaying has the 
construction of an adjective, attribute complement. 
Enough modifies mighty^ and to bury modifies enough. 
Until is a preposition with a clause for its object. 
So that taken together is a subordinate conjunction. 

8. Except by is a phrase preposition. 

9. The first even modifies the phrase. 

16. The omission of the comma tells us that the 
participial phrase is restrictive. There were other 
bushes, but only those moving near us frightened us. 

LESSON 99 

3. As David was not one of his own brothers, 
the sentence is incorrect. 
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5. The reading of the sentence indicates that the 
picture is a likeness of the dealer, but the use of 
the apostrophe tells us that he simply owns the pic- 
ture. Omit the apostrophe. 

6. Use the apostrophe. 

9. Correct. (See page 226.) ^ 

14. Misplaced correlative. 

18. He knows as much Greek as most graduates, 
if not more. 

21. Correct. 

24. Who, subject of should make. Object of as to 
is the clause. 

LESSON 100 - ^ 

1. The completed sentence is "True worth i4 in 
being, but it is not in seeming. Jt is in doing each 
day that goes by some little gipiS; but it is /not in 
dreaming of great things to dod|g|fand by.'* 

Each preposition in may be Emitted without chang- 
ing the meaning — the prepo^j^bn does not express 
locality. For this reason, the phrases in beings in 
doings in dreaming should be used as attribute com- 
plements. .X 

2. Hardy modified by the pbras^, may modify Blen- 
heimy or hard by may be used as a phrase preposi- 
tion. • ^ *• 

5. " Gaining victory from defeat " is a noun phrase, 
nominative by pleonasm. 
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9. Is is a complete verb. "That she be present'* 
is in apposition with need, 

lo.j Reminds seems to have two objects, us and the 
clau^^page 178), but it cannot have two objects un- 
lessjfc one is a clause. We cannot say " That reminds 
me a story." A preposition is needed. Nor can we 
say "The striking of the hour reminds us time to 
go," but we may say "reminds us it is time to go." 

We might supply, and make the given sentence read 
"Lives of great men all remind us of this truth, we 
can make, etc. 

12. I cannot choose anything but to rely on my own 
poverty more than I rely much on your wealth. 



I I can choose 



anything 



I I rely 



cr 

c 



I X rely 



much 
than 



more 



14. 1^ to be — good 



'T ( 



) I is — noble 



only 



it( 



) I seems 



it I X ! be — howe'er 



Only is an adjective — 
only it is noble — nothing 
else is noble. 

" However it be " is ad- 
verbial, modifying seems^ 
meaning ** Although it may 
be anything, it seems, etc." 
In this sentence, however 
is an adjective. 



15. But and unknown are adjectives, modifying art. 
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I, to make | good — 



It( 



men 



) I is — better 



^^ to make [ rich — 



[tjiem^ 



is — good 



than 



LESSON 101 

2. Whom should be who^ subject of would be, 

3. Candidate is not the object of will make. 

5. Either should be any. 

7. Nothing else pleases me as much as beautiful 
scenery. 

8. The subject is plural. 

II. Who should be whom^ subject of infinitive to 
be. Found out is a compound verb. 

14. Since the time is past, the indicative was should 
be used. (Page 221.) 

15. Correct. (See page 226.) 

16. No other king, etc. 

18. See sentence 5, page 267. 

20. Since is a preposition. 

22. Use only one possessive sign — bookseller's. 

LESSON 102 

6. Penny is in the objective case without a govern- 
ing word. 



SENTENCES FOR REVIEW 
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7. Care is intransitive. 

8. X I teach 

"x I to number 



us 



I so 



days 



sr 



we I may apply 



hearts 



13. " From time to time** may be taken as a phrase 
adverb. 

14. The object of for is " me to understand him." 
17. Not modifies a. The meaning is "Not one sol- 
dier, etc." 

SENTENCES FOR REVIEW 

8. Circled is passive. 

9. " To speak more accurately " is independent. 

Lace I is — long 

yards 



D 



inches 



10. 



landscape | glows 



away 


% 
=^light 




3* 
league 




many a 


such 


lands 1 would Has) 


1 1 






~~| as ! 



II. /is repeated for emphasis. In analysis, we may 
omit the last /, or use it in apposition with the first. 

HOEN. ENG. MAN. — 6 
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13. Use going and carrying as compound objective 
complement. 

I4« power I is — next 







understanding 


\ being = poet 


one 


15. High is objective complement 


17. Worth is an adjective. 


1 8. king lived 


- 


ago 


p 




years 


part 


Id 









wor 






called = France 



"More than a thousand" should be taken together. 

23. A compound sentence. His is a possessive 
pronoun. 

26. One as is understood. " Regulus, the Roman, 
stood as calm and serene as the iron walls around him 
stood calm and serene." 

29. Since having sacrificed and leaving modify only 
the subject of went^ it is necessary to supply they as 
the subject oi went, making a compound sentence. 

32. Somewhere modifies the phrase. 

33. Supply place before where. 

35. Book in the third line is in the nominative by 
pleonasm. 

37. What = that which. That is attribute com- 
plement of the first are, and courses is in apposition 
with that. 
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39. Alone modifies the three subjects. Possible is 
an objective complement. "For many birds to pass 
the winter among us " is in apposition with //. 

40. Riot is an adjective, attribute complement. 
4 1 • can wear 



man | 




1 

cr 
o 



1 (^ 


1 fece 



himself 


ear) 




multitude | another 







n gettin g — bewildered 



^ which I may be — true 
o 



The predicate must be repeated because to himself 
modifies the verb when " one face " is the object, and 
to the multitude modifies the verb when the object is 
"another face." The phrases "for — period" and 
"without — true" modify both verbs. Which is inter- 
rogative — may be either a pronoun or an adjective. 

43. To hold modifies room, 

44. " 'Twixt failure and success " modifies point. 
That should be supplied 2lXtx fine. 

45* defeat | is 



no 



< 



3 within 
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47. There modifies rose. Where is a conjunctive 
adverb connecting the dependent clause to there. 
49. One is objective complement. 

SO- feilure | is — grander 



L 



to have 



much 



striving 



good 



enough 



! to be called = feilure 



I (is — grand) 



than 



51. That is the object of a preposition understood. 
This is idiomatic; if the preposition is supplied, that 
must be changed to which, "This is not the first 
time in which I had been refused a lodging." 

52. It is better, etc. Remember that when the 
comparative degree is followed by than the positive 
degree, either expressed or understood, will be found 
in the dependent clause. 



SUGGESTIVE TOPICS FOR COMPOSITION WORK 

1. Write the story of the grandest character, in 
American history (your selection). 

2. You were living in Lexington, Mass., April 19, 
1775, and witnessed the events of that day. Write a 
letter to a friend in England, giving him (her) an 
account of what you saw and heard. 
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3. Imagine you were an Indian living in America 
in 1492, and were present when Columbus landed. 
Tell another Indian about it. 

4. Describe your school, or your vicinity, or this 
country, or the world as you think it will be in 
twenty-five years. 

5. Give a description of: . 
(a) My Ideal Boy. 

(6) My Ideal Girl. 
(c) My Ideal School. 

6. Write a story about a lost child, and try to 
weave into it all the forms of AV, /ay^ sit^ set^ and seat. 

7. Tell about the first snow. 

Cloudy day in November. Children coming from 
school. The traveler. The hunter. The farmer. A 
poor widow, etc. 

8. Imagine three in a room. Describe and name 
them. Tell what they are talking about and what 
they are doing. Tell some of the things they say. 
Tell where they go as they leave the room. 

9. Write to a friend in China, asking questions you 
want him to answer. 

10. Write the answer to the preceding letter. 

11. Have some historical person write a letter to a 
contemporary ; as, Washington to John Adams. 

12. Professor James Wilkins will lecture on as- 
tronomy at some church or hall. Write a notice giv- 
ing place, date, etc. 
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13. Stolen by Gypsies. 

Little girl disappears. Efforts to find her. Fifteen 
years afterwards Gypsies camped near city (describe 
camp, people going, fortune telling, etc.). One day 
the mother went — how she recognized daughter. Con- 
clusion. 



APPENDIX 

LESSON 2 

6. A little may be taken together as an adverb 
modifying the phrase "on one side.'* Little may be 
used as a noun in the objective case without a govern- 
ing word. 

8. Makes is used here with nearly the meaning 
of w, and officer is the attribute complement 

LESSON 4 

Paragraph 6. — 5. Should be his to agree with its 
antecedent man. 

6. Two or three of us have finished their work. 
Us is not the antecedent. 



LESSON 6 



6. 




man | should be — ashamed 

pb own 



which I is saying 



etc. 
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8. " In bad condition " is the attribute complement. 
10. The victor's garland is not sure to him who 
rashly dares, but it is sure to him who nobly bears. 

LESSON 7 

4. Nor yet is a phrase conjunction. 
8. U^L^ 



precisely 



things 
a few 



they I should be done 



[^ 



I to do 



) I is — better 



many 



as 



three times 



I is — good 



than 



Times may be used as 
a noun in the objective 
case without a govern- 
ing word. 



it. 



LESSOJJ 8 
Paragraph 3. — i. There is no use in talking about 

Talking and use do not mean the same thing. 

2. But should be changed to than* 

3. Let him (to) be the one he may be who. 
6. See page 265. 

8. He should be changed to him. 
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LESSON 9 

I. Have has an idiomatic use here, and is intran- 
sitive. To wrestle modifies have, 

3. To attend has the construction of an adverb, 
modifying used, 

4. This is not a sentence, but a phrase. 

6. " For aught I care " is independent, and may be 
expanded to "for anything that I care." That is not 
the object of care, 

7. His owriy taken together, is a possessive pronoun, 
object of of. We cannot supply anything after own. 

9. A difficult sentence. If we change goes to says^ 
click is the object, and it is not incorrect to say goes is 
transitive and click its object. 

10. Use "as far as" as a subordinate conjunction, 
and supply it as a subject of concerns. 
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WEBSTER'S DICTIONARIES 

The Only Genuine School Editions 



THESE Dictionaries are the acknowledged authority 
throughout the English speaking worlds and constitute 
a complete and carefully graded series. The spelling 
and punctuation in all leading schoolbooks are based on them. 



WEBSTER'S PRIMARY SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY ;$o.48 

Containing oyer 20,000 words and meanings, with over 
400 illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S COMMON SCHOOL DICTION- 
ARY ;?o.72 

Containing over 25,000 words and meanings, with over 
500 illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY, J0.98 

Containing about 37,000 words and definitions, and an 
appendix giving a pronouncing vocabulary of Biblical, 
Classical, Mythological, Historical, and Geographical proper 
names, with over 800 illustrations. 

WEBSTER'S ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 

Cloth, j; 1. 50; Indexed J1.80 

Half Calf, $2.75; Indexed 3.00 

Abridged directly from the International Dictionary, and 
giving the orthography, pronunciations, definitions, and 
sjrnonyms of about 60,000 words in common use, with an 
appendix containing various useful tables, with over 800 
illustrations. 

SPECIAL EDITIONS 

Webster's Countinghousc Dictionary. Sheep, 

Indexed ^$2.40 

Webster's Handy Dictionary 15 

Webster's Pocket Dictionary 57 

The same. Roan, Flexible 69 

The same. Roan, Tucks .78 

The same. Morocco, Indexed ... .90 
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UNITED STATES HISTORIES 

By JOHN BACH McMASTER, Professor of American 
History, University of Pennsylvania 



Primary History, ^.60 School History, ;$i.oo Brief History, ;$i.oo 



THESE standard histories are remarkable for their 
freshness and vigor, their authoritative statements, 
and their impartial treatment. They give a well- 
proportioned and interesting narrative of the chief events 
in our history, and are not loaded down with extended 
and unnecessary bibliographies. The illustrations are his- 
torically authentic, and show, besides well-known scenes 
and incidents, the implements and dress characteristic of the 
various periods. The maps are clear and fiiU, and well 
executed. 

^ The PRIMARY HISTORY is simply and interestingly 
written, with no long or involved sentences. Although brief^ 
it touches upon all matters of real importance to schools in 
the founding and building of our country, but copies beyond 
the understanding of children are omitted. The summaries 
at the end of the chapters, besides serving to emphasize the 
chief events, are valuable for review. 

^ In the SCHOOL HISTORY by far the larger part of 
the book has been devoted to the history of the United States 
since 1783. From the beginning the attention of the student 
is directed to causes and results rather than to isolated events. 
Special prominence is given to the social and economic 
development of the country. 

^ In the BRIEF HISTORY nearly one-half the book 
is devoted to the colonial period. The text proper, while 
brief, is complete in itself; and footnotes in smaller type 
permit ef a more comprehensive course if desired. Shert 
summaries, and suggestions for collateral reading, are provided. 
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APPLIED PHYSIOLOGIES 

By FRANK OVERTON, A.M., M.D., late House 
Surgeon to the City Hospital, New York City 



Primaiy Physiology . . . $o, 30 Intennediate Phyiiology . $0. 50 

Advanced Phyiiology . . j^.8o 



OVERTON'S APPLIED PHYSIOLOGIES form a 
series of text-books for primary, grammar, and high 
schools, which departs radically from the old-time 
methods pursued in the teaching of physiology. These books 
combine the latest results of study and research in biological, 
medical, and chemical science with the best methods of 
teaching. 

^ The fundamental principle throughout this series is the 
study of the cells where the essential functions of the body 
are carried on. Consequently, the study of anatomy and 
physiology is here made the study of the cells from the most 
elementary structure in organic life to their highest and most 
complex form in the human body. 

^ This treatment of the cell principle, and its development 
in its relation to life, the employment of laboratory methods, 
the numerous original and effective illustradons, the clearness of 
the author's style, the wealth of new physiological facts, and the 
logical arrangement and gradation of the subject-matter, give 
these books a strength and individuality peculiari'y their own. 
^ The effects of alcohol and other stimulants and narcotics 
are treated in each book sensibly, and with sufficient fullness. 
But while this important form of intemperance is singled out, 
it is borne in mind that the breaking of any of nature's laws 
is also a form of intemperance, and that the whole study of 
applied physiology is to encourage a more healthfid and a 
more self-denying mode of lif<f. 

^ In the preparation of this series the needs of the various 
school grades have been fully considered. Each book if well 
suited to the pupils for whom it is designed. 
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THE GATEWAY SERIES 

of English Texts for Admission to College 

Henry Van Dyke, General Editor 

Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley Papers (Winchester) f 0.40 
Burke's Speech on Conciliation (MacDonald) . . .35 
Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, and Brown- 
ing — Selections (Copeland and Rideout) . , . .40 

Carlyle's Essay on Burns (Mims) .35 

Coleridge' s Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner ( Woodberry ) .30 

Emerson's Essays — Selections (Van Dyke) , . , , .35 

Franklin's Autobiography (Smyth) .40 

Gaskell's Cranford (Rhodes) .40 

George Eliot's Silas Mamer (Cross) .40 

Goldsmfth's Vicar of Wakefidd, and the Deserted 

Village (Tufts) .45 

Irving' s Sketch-Book — Selections (Sampson) , . , .45 

Lamb's Essays of Elia — Selections (Genung) , ... .40 

Lincoln, Selections from (Draper) .35 

Macaulay's Addison (McClumpha) 35 

Macaulay's Milton (Gulick) .35 

Macaulay's Addison and Johnson (McClumpha and 

Clark) .45 

Macaulay's Life of Johnson (Clark) .35 

Milton's Minor Poems (Jordan) .35 

Scott's Ivanhoe (Stoddard) ••••• -S^ 

Scott's Lady of the Lake (Alden) .40 

Shakespeare's As You Like It (Demmon) , , , . -35 

Shakespeare's Julius Caesar (Mabie) .35 

Shakespeare's Macbeth (Parrott) .40 

Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice (SchelHng) , , . .35 
Stevenson's Inland Voyage and Travels with a Don- 
key (Blakely) .40 

Tennyson' s Idylls of the King^^Selections (Van Dyke) . 3 5 

Tennyson's Princess (Bates) .40 

Washington's Farewell Address, and Webster's First 

Bunker Hill Oration (Pine) .30 
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ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS 

New Edition in Cloth. The 20 Cent Series 
53 Volumes, including the following: 

Addi8on*8 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers (Underwood) .... j^.20 

Arnold's Sohrab and Rustum (Tanner) 20 

Burke* 8 Conciliation with the American Colonies (Clark) ... .20 

Bums* 8 Poems — Selections (Venable) 20 

Byron*s Childe Harold (Canto IV), Prisoner of Chillon, Mazeppa, 

and other Selections (Venable) 20 

Carlyle*s Essay on Bums (Miller) 20 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner (Garrigues) .20 

Cooper*s Pilot (Watrous). Double number 40 

Defoe*s Robinson Crusoe (Stephens) 20 

Dickens*s Tale of Two Cities (Pearce). Double number , . . .40 

£merson*s Essays. Selections (Smith) 20 

Franklin's Autd>iography (Reid) 20 

George Eliot's Silas Maraer (McKitrick) 20 

Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield (Hansen) 20 

Gray's Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and Goldsmith's Deserted 

Village (Van Dyke) 20 

Irving's Sketch Book — Selections (St. John) 20 

Tales of a Traveler (Rutland). Double number 40 

Lincoln, Selections from 20 

Macaulay's Essay on Addison (Matdiews) 20 

Essay on Milton (Mead) 20 

Lays of Ancient Rome (Atkinson) 20 

Life of Johnson (Lucas) 20 

Essays on Lord Clive and Warren Hastings (Holmes). Double 

number 40 

Milton's Minor Poems (Buck) 20 

Old Testament Narratives (Baldwin) 20 

Pope's Rape of the Lock, and Essay on Man (Van Dyke) . . .20 

Scott's Ivanhoe (Schreiber). Double number 40 

Lady of the Lake (Bacon) 20 

Marmion (Coblentz) 20 

Quentin Durward (Norru). Double number 40 

Shakespeare's As You Like It (North) 20 

Hamlet (Shower) 20 

Julius Caesar (Baker) 20 

Macbeth (Livengood) 20 

Merchant of Venice (Blakely) 20 

Midsummer-Night's Dream (Haney) 20 

Twelfth Night (Weld) 20 

Stevenson's Treasure Island (Fairley) 20 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. Selections (Willard) 20 

Princess (Shryock) 20 

Thackeray's Henry Esmond (Bissell). Triple number 60 

Washington's Farewell Address, and Webster's First Bunker Hill 

Oration (Lewis) 20 
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CARPENTER'S READERS 

By FRANK G. CARPENTER 

GEOGRAPHICAL READERS 



North America . $0.60 

South America . • .60 
Europe .... .70 
Asia .... .60 



Africa .... $0.60 
Australia, Our Colonies, 
and Other Islands of the 
Sea . . • . ' .60 



READERS ON COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

How the World is Fed . j^.So | How the World is Clothed, ^.60 

How the World is Housed, ^.60 



CARPENTER'S Geographical Readers supplement the 
regular textbooks on the subject, giving life and interest 
to the study. They are intensely absorbing, being 
written by the author on the spots described, and presenting 
accurate pen-pictures of places and peoples. The style is 
simple and easy, and throughout each volume there runs a 
strong personal note v^^hich makes the reader feel that he is 
actually seeing everything with his own eyes. 
^ The books give a good idea of the various peoples, their 
strange customs and ways of living, and to some extent of their 
economic conditions. At the same time, there are included 
graphic descriptions of the curious animals, rare birds, wonder- 
ful physical features, natural resources, and great industries of 
each country. The illustrations for the most part are repro- 
ductions of photographs taken by the author. The maps show 
the route taken over each continent. 

^ The Readers on Commerce and Industry take up the 
three great essentials of human existence, food, clothing, and 
shelter. The children visit the great food centers and see 
for themselves how the chief food staples are produced and 
prepared for use, they travel over the globe investigating the 
sources of their clothing, and they learn how the different races 
are housed, and of what their dwellings are composed. The 
journeys are along geographical lines. 
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